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CHE DYING LOVER. 
“ Braid no more thy hair for me, 

Fast iny hours are flying ; 

Sunny dell and flowery lea db 

Spread their summer charms for thee ’ 
Mary, I am dying! 

Lay the jewell’d wreath aside, 

Cost my hours are flying! ' 
Health, and peace, and hope, and pride, 
Dwell with thee, my lovely bride 5 

Mary, I am dying. s 


Soon thy hip shall smile agnin, 
Fast my hours are flying; 
Grieve not for thy lover’s pain, 
Sighs and tears alike are vain ; 

fury, I ain dying! 


Lov’d and loveliest, fare thee well! 
Fast my hours are flying ; 

Lonely thou wilt hear the knell, 

Solemn sound of passing bell ; 
Mary, I am dying!” 





TIIE FORLORN HOPE OF TILE SIMPLON, 


(In May, 1800, General Bethercourt of the 
Frevcl army, eet out at the head of fourteen hun- 
dred men and eizht pieces of cannon, to seek a 
bew route over the Alpe, preparatory to the inva- 
sion of Italy by Napoleon. The adventures of 
this forlorn hope of the Simplon are detailed by 
Disjonval, second in command of the expedition, 
in a despatch to Berthier, and never was a story 
more French, or more interesting.) 

At one place, in the midet of the mountains, 
they found that the rude bridge over which they 
expected to paces, had been swept away by an 
avalanche. The chasm was sixty fvet broad, 
with perpendicular sides, and a torrent roaring at 
the bottom; but General Bethencourt only re- 
marked to the men that they were ordered to 
crosa, and that cross they must. A volunteer 
speedily presented himself, who, clambering to 
the bottom of the precipice, eyed deliberately the 
gloomy gulf before him. In vain “the angry 
spirit of the waters shricked ;” for the veteran—a 
mountaineer perhaps himsel{—saw that the foun- 
dations of the bridge, which were nothing more 
than holes in the bed of the torrent to receive the 
extremities of the poles, which had supported a 
transverse pole above, were still left, and not many 
feet under the surface. He called to his compa- 
nions to fasten the end of a cord tothe precipice 
above, and fling down the rest of the coil to him. 
With this burdes on his sioulders, he then stepped 
boldly, but cautiously, into the water, fixing his 
legs in the foundation-holes of the bridge. 

As he eunk deeper and deeper in his progress 
through the roaring stream, bending up against 
the current, and seeming to grapple with it as 
with a human enemy, it may be imagined that 
the spectacle was viewed with intense interest by 
his comrades above. Sometimes the holes were 
far apart, and, in striding from one to the other, 
it seemed a miracle that he was not swept away; 
sometimes they were too shallow to afford suili- 
cient purchase; and, as he stood swaying and 
tottering lor a moment, a smothered cry burst from 
the hearts of the spectators, converted into a shout 
of triumph and applause as he suddenly sprung 
for:sard another step, plunged his leg into a deep- 
er crevier, aud remained atcady. Sometimes the 
holes were foo deep—a atill more imminent dan- 
ger; and once or twice there was nothing visible 
ef the adventurer above the surface but his arms 
and head, hio wild eyes glaring like those of a 


water-demon amidet the spray, and his teeth eeen 
fiercely clenched through the dripping und dieor- 
dered mustachio. The wind, in whe meantime, 
increased every moment; urd, ns it ewept moan- 
ing through the chasm, whenever it struck the 
river, the black waters rose with a burt and a 
shriek. 

The epirit of human daring at last conquered, 
and the eoldier stood panting on the opposite pre- 
cipice, What was vained by the explot? The 
rope, stretched across the chasin, and fastened 
firmly at either side, was as yrood as Waterloo 
Bridve to the gallant Frenchmen! General Beth- 
encourt himeell’ was the firet to follow the volun- 


_ teer; and afier him a thousand men—knapsacked, 


armed, and accoutred—swuny themecl vee, one by 
one, across the abyes, aslender cord their only 
support, and an Alpine torrent their only looting. 

The dogsof the division, amounting to five, with 
n heroism less fortunate, but not less admirable, 
next tried the passage. They had waited ull the 
last raan had crossed—for a soldiers dog belongs 
to the regiment—and then, with a quick, moaning 
cry, sprung simultaneously into the gulf. Two 
only reached the opposite clifls, the other three 
were eweptaway by the torrent. These gallant 
beasts were eeen for eeveral minutes, strugyling 
among the surge; they receded imperceptibly ; 
and then eunk at once In an eddy, that whirled 
them out of eight. ‘Two died in silence; but a 
wild and stifled yell told the despair of the third. 
The adventurers—at the foot of an almost per- 
pendicular mountain, which it was necessary to 
cross before night-fall—had little time to grieve 
for their faithful friends. With the assistance of 
their bayonets, which they inserted, while climb- 
ing, in the interetices of the rock to serve asa 
support, they recommenced their perilous accent; 
but even alter a considerable time had elapsed, 
they ofien turned their heads, as come sound from 
the dark river below reached them, and looked 
down with a vague hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be con- 
ceived, when they saw a thousand men rushing 
down upon them from the Alps, by pasees which 
Nature herself had fortified with seemingly inac- 
cessible ramparts! The expedition was com- 
pletely successful, both as regarded its immediate 
and ulterior purpose; and, indeed, with all the 
disadvantages attending the opening of a new and 
hazardous route, the column reached the p >of 
rendezvous several days before that of Gene...1 
Moncey, which had debouched by the pars of St. 
Bernard.* The famous battle of Marenvo took 
place immediately after; and the conetruction of 
the military road of the Simplon was decreed. 





* It was eventually found that the route of the Simplon 
shortened the distance from Paris to Milan, by nearly fifty 
leagues. 





Suertwpan.—No man of his day possessed so much 
tact in appropriating and adorning the wit of others. 
He pillaged his predecessors of their ideas, with as 
much skill and effrontery as he did his contempora- 
rics of their money. It was his ambition to appear 
indolent; but he wag, in fact particularly, though not 
regularly, laborious, The most striking parts of his 
best speeches were written and rewritten, on sepa- 
rate slips of paper, and, in many cascs, laid by for 
years, before they were spoken. He not only elabo- 
rately polished his good ideas, but, when they were 
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finished, waited patiently, until an opportunity occur. 
red of uttering them with the best effect. 
states, that the only time he could have had for the 
pre-arrangement of his conceptions, must have been 
during the many houre of the day which he passed in 
bed; when, frequently, while the world gave hit cro- 
dit for being asleep, he was employed in laying the 
frame-work of his wit und eloquence for the evening. 

Like that of his great political rival, Pitt, his elo- 
quence required the stimulus of the bottle. Port was 
his favourite wine: it quickened, he said, the circula- 
tion and the fancy together; adding, that he seldom 
spoke to his satisfaction until after he had taken a 
couple of bottles. —‘If an idea be reluctant,’ he would 
sometimes says,‘a glass of port ripens it, and it 
bursts forth ; if it come freely, a glass of port is a glo- 
rious reward for it.” He usually wrote at night, with 
several candles burning around him. 


Moore 





THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY, 
By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” 

“We have received these volumes somewhat to 
late to afford them and their gifted writer 60 prolong- 
ed acriticism as we ceuld wish. ‘The time bas gone 
by for us to criticise the former works of Mr. D'Ie- 
raeli; to point out the faults and beauties of * Vivian 
Grey”—the racy and felicitous satire of * Popouilla,” 
(a work to which the world has not yet done justice) 
—or the various errors which marred the excellent 
zonception of the “Young Duke.” Of * Contarim 
Fleming” we have, within the last few months, re- 
corded our opinion; it is the highest and the most 
matured of Mr. D'Israeli’s novels—a work in which 
he has begun to learn that an author ia an artist.— 
The novel before us is not without glaring faults, 
but it is full of all sorts of beauties. The Tale of 
Alroy is a kind of prose opera; the same gorgeous- 
ness of scene—the same floridity of sentiment—tho 
same union of music, pageantry, and action, that 
allure ue at the King’s Theatre—dazzle, and some- 
times almost fatigue us from their very brilliancy, in 
the volumes now before us. Debarred the stage in 
its present state, for which the talents of the author 
are peculiarly suited, Mr. D'leracli embodies stage 
effects ina romance. [lence much of a certain start- 
ling and meretricious abruptness of style, which we 
cannot persuade ourselves to admire; hence, too, 
much of a poetical rhythm—evidently intended by 
the author (and not the result of negligence)—which, 
in the midst of a prose work, runs with a displeasing 
sweetness on the ear. Many of tho sentences glide 
into “ regular metre,” as the following (we break the 
words printed as prose, into blunk verse, )— 

"Or sail upon the cool and azure lake 
In some Pright barque, like toa sea-nyimph's shell, 
And followed by the swans.” 

“There is no lake so blue aa thy blue eye— 

There is no swan so White as thy white arm,” 
Or shall we lance our falcons in the air, 

And bring the golden pheasant to our feet 1’—Ko. 

Such instances occur perpetaally, and often the 
verse is really so fine, that itis a thousand pitica it 
should be mistaken by that Mons. Jourdain, the Pub- 
lic, for prose; still more is ita pity when what would 
be a beauty in verse becomes a fault in prose. Mr. 
D’Israeli has, we know, his own opinions in this 
respect, and denies that it is a fault, We cannot at 
present spare the space for a dispute—we adjourn the 
question, A very little additional trouble would have 
concocted these prose volumes into a tale in verse, 
and verse of no ordinary power, melody, and divers} 
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tude; and perhaps ten years ago we should have been succeed in any way attracting his notice. The Afrite 


criticising the poern—as fifty years ogo we should seemed totally unconscious of the presence of his pas- 
have been crowding to the tragedy —and this day we senger. At length the boat reached the opposite 
are revicwing the romance—of Alroy, the ambitious shore of the lake, and the Prince of the Captivity 
aspirant to the Eastern thrones. ‘The subject iscon- disembarked. 

ceived with great boldness—the plot is perfectly ori- Ho disembarked at the head of an avenue of colos- 
ginal—it is essentially and even superbly dramatic. eal lions of red granite, which extended far as the eye 
An Israelite of the name of David Alroy, who existed could reach, and which ascended the side of the moun- 
in the middle ages, assumed to himself the ambition of tain, which was cut into a flight of magnificent steps. 
aking, and the sanctity of a Messiah, Assembling The easy ascent was it consequence soon accom- 
the Jewish tribes inhabiting the vicinity of the Mount plished, and Alroy, proceeding along the avenue of 
of Chophta, he taught them to obey, to believe, andto lions, soon gained the summit of the mountain. 

make war. It is the career of this bold impostor that To his infinite astonishment, he beheld Jerusalem, 
the author has traced. The dullest reader will per- That strongly marked locality could not be mistaken : 
ceive how rich are the materials he has employed— at his feet were Jehosaphat, Kedron, Siloah : he stood 
how full a scope the narrative presents for stirring ad- upon Olivet; before him was Sion. Bat in all other 
venture and for gorgeous description, The author, “respects, how different was the landscape to the one 
too, is no fireside delineator of fancied pictures. He he had gazed upon, a few days back, for the first time! 
has visited the vast plains and the mighty ruins, tho The surrounding hills sparkled with vineyarde, and 
burning deserts and the mystic rivers he describes: he glowed with summer palaces, and voluptuous pavilions, 
assists his imagination by his memory. In selecting and glorious gardensof pleasure. The city, extending 


extracts from the work, we are made the more suscep- all over Mount Sion, was encompassed with a wall of 


tible of its genius and its defects; it is too achingly white marble, with battlements of gold, a gorgeous 
brilliant—it wants repuse; every page of the narra- mass of gates and pillars, and gardened terraces, lofty 
tive is loaded with poetical adornment. - ° ° piles of rarest materials, cedar, and ivory, and precious 
But the finest scene in the book, perhaps, and a stones, and costly columns of the richest workman- 
ecene full of a very high and dark orderofimagination, ship, and the most fanciful orders, capitals of the 
is to be found in Alroy’s successful enterprize for the lotus and the palm, and flowing friezes of the olive and 
sceptre of Solomon. To obtain this treasure, he braves the vine. 
the power of the Afrites, those terrible genii of the And in the front a mighty temple rose, with inspi- 
eastern superstition, And here the author exertsall ration in its very form, a ‘Temple so vast, so sump- 
the power, and calls in all the aid of imaginative puesy. , tuous, there required no priest to tell us thatno human 
‘In the range of mountains that lead from Olivet hand planned that sublime magnificence ! 
to the river Jordan is the great cavern of Genthesma, ° ° ° e ° 
a mighty excavation formed by the combined imme- 
morial work of nature and of art. For on the high than an earthquake. Pale, panting, and staggering, 
basaltic columns are cut strange characters and un-_ the Prince of the Captivity entered an illimitable hall, 
earthly forms, and in many places the natural orna- illumined by pendulous and stupendous balls of glowing 
ments have been completed by the hands of the sculp- metal. On each side of the hall, sitting on golden 
tor into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful capitals. thrones, was ranged a line of kings; and, as the pil- 
The work, they say, of captive Dives and conquered grim entered, the monarchs rose, and took off their 
Afrites, for the great king. diadems, and waved them thrice, and thrice repeated 
It was midnight; the cold full moon showered its in solemn chorus, ‘ All hail, Alroy! Llail to thee, 
brilliancy upon this narrow valley, shutinon allsides brother king. ‘Thy crown awaits thee!’ 
by black and barren mountains, A single being stood The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, with 
at the entrance of the cave. 
It was Alroy. Desperate and determined, after - against a column. And when at length he had a little 
listening te the two spirits in the tomb, he was re- recovered himself, and dared again to look up, he found 
solved to penetrate the mysteries of Genthesma. the monarchs were reseated; and, from their still and 
° > * > 


° vacant visages, apparently unconscious of his presence. 


A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing towards And this emboldened him, and so staring alternately 
him. It opened, discharged from its bosom a silvery at each side of the hall, but with a firm, perhaps des- 
star, and dissolved egain into darkness, Butthostar perate step, Alroy advanced. 
remained, the silvery star, and threw a long line of And he came to two thrones which were set apart 
tremulous light upon the vast and raging rapid, which from the others in the middle of the hall. On one 
now, fleet, and foaming, revealed itself on all sides to was seated a noble figure, far above the common 
the eye of Alroy. : stature, with arms folded and downcast eyes. His 

The beautiful interposition in his favour reanimated feet rested upon a broken sword and a shivered sceptre, 
the adventurous pilgrim. A dark shadow inthe fore which told he was a monarch in spite of his discrowned 
ground, breaking the line of light shed by the star head. 
upon the waters, attracted his attention. He advanced, And on the opposite throne was a venerable per- 
regained his former footing,and more nearly examined sonage, with a long flowing beard, and dressed in 
it. It was a boat, and in the boat, mute and iu- white raiment. His countenance was beautiful, al- 
moveable, sat one of those vast, singular, and hideous though ancient. Age had stolen on without its im- 
forms which he had observed sculptured on the walls perfections, and time had only invested it with a 
of the gallery. sweet dignity and solemn grace. The countenance 

David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the God of the king was upraised with a seraphic gaze, and 
of Israel, leapt into the boat, as ho thus looked up on high, with eyes full of love, 

And at the same moment the Afrite, for it wasone ard thanksgiving, and praise, his consecrated fingers 
of those dread beings, raised the oars, and the boat seemed to touch the trembling wires of a golden harp. 
moved.” The falling waters suddenly parted in the And farther on, and far above the rest, upon 
long line of the star's reflection, and the bark glided throne that stretched across the hall, a most imperial 
through their high and severed masses. presence straightway flashed upon the startled vision 

Ia this wise they proceeded for a few minutes, until of Alroy. Fifty steps of ivory, and esch step guarded 
they entered a beautiful and moonlit lake. Inthe by golden lions, led toathrone of jasper. A dazzling 
distance was a mountainous country. Alroy examined light blazed forth from the glittering diadem and ra- 

~ bis companion with a feeling of curosity not unmixed diant countenance of him who sat upon Wie throne, 
with terror, Jt was remarkable that Alroy could never one beautiful as a woman, but with the majesty of a 


t* 


The portal opened with a crash of thunder louder 


his eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning breathless 


god. And in one hand he held a seal, and in the other 
a scepire. 

And when Alroy had reached the foot of the throne, 
he stopped, and his heart miegave him. And he prayed 
for some minutes in silent devotion, and, without daring 
to look up, he mounted the first step of the throne, 
and the second, and the third, and 60 on, with slow 
and faltering feet, until he reached the forty-ninth 
slep. 

‘The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes, He 
stood before the monarch face to face. In vain Alroy 
attempted to attract his attention or to fix his gaze.— 
The large black eyes, full of supernatural lustre, ap- 
peared capable of piercing all things, aud illuminating 
all things, but they flashed on without shedding a ray 
upon Alroy. 

Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrimage 
seemed now on the peint of completion, stood cold and 
trembling before the object of all his desires, and all 
his labbure. But he thought of his country, his people 
and his God, and while his noiseless lips breathed the 
name of Jehovah, solemnly he put forth his arm, and 
with a gentle firmness, grasped the unresisting sceptre - 
of his great ancestor. 

And, as he seized it, the whole scene vanished from 
his sight!” 

These extracts will suffice to give the reader a no- 
tion of the power of language, and the glowing fancy, 
which are exhibited in the ‘Wondrous Tale of Alroy.’ 
It is a work far more adapted for popularity than 

‘Contarini Fleming.’ It is full of incident—of stir 
and passion— of wild and melodramatic adventure. It 
will doubtless be adapted to the stage, for which it is 
eminently well suited. Its faults we have already 
hinted at: viz. adiction too often rhythmical—a bril. 
liancy too often meretricious—an imagination too often 
exaggerated. But there is always metal bencath its 
exuberant floridity—the sword of the thyrsus as well 
as the flowers. To the tale of Alroy, which occupies 
about two volumes and a half, is added a story of 
simpler and less elaborate materials, but upon one of 
the noblest subjects that ever flashed on the conception 
of the romance-writer or the poet —viz. the ‘Rise of 
Iskander.’ The two tales form a consistent and har- 
monious whole—there is a connexion as weil as a 
contrast—bet ween the fall of an impoetor, and the rise 
of a patriot. 

We cordially recommend these remarkable volumes 
to the attention they will doubtless receive: to the 
common reader, their exciting narrative and glowing 
diction will be their best charm—to a more examining 
and critical reader, we beg to observe that to us it 
reems necessary, in order fuirly to judge the degree 
of merit to which they attain, to compare them to no 
every-day standard of romantic fiction. It will not 
be fair to apply to writings evidently written upon 
poetical models, the canons only of prose.” 


THE POOR IRISH SCHOLAR. 

We annex the conclusion of this singulor story. 
It affords a curious variety. We trust that its pic- 
ture of Irish pedagogiem. ia not warrented by real 
life:— 

The master, who feared that this open contempt 
of his authority, running up as it did into a very un- 
pleasant species of retaliation, was something like a 
signal for him to leave the parish, felt rather more of 
the penitent the next morning than did any of his 
pupils. He was by no means displeased, therefore, to 
see them drop in about the usual hour, They camo, 
however, not one by one, but in compact groups, each 
officered by two or three of the larger boys; for they 
feared that hed they entered singly, ho might have 
punished them singly until his vengeance should be 
satisfied. It was by bitter and obstinate struggles that 
they succeeded in repressing their mirth, when he 
appeared at his desk with one of his eyes literally 
closed, and his nose considerably improved in size and 
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tichoess of colour. When they were all assembled, 
he hemmed several times, and in a woe-begone tone 
of voice, split—by a feeble attempt at maintaining 
authority, aud suppressing his terrors—into two parts 
that jarred most ludicrously, be briefly addressed them 


, 6 follows :— : 
*Gintlemen classics—I have been now twenty-six 


_ Years engaged in the propagation of Latin and Greek 
literature, in conjunction wid mathematics, but never 
until yesterday has my influence Leen spurned ; never 
until yesterday have sacrilegious hands been laid upon 

, my person; never until yesterday have I been kicked 
—insidiously, ungallantly, and treacherously kicked — 
by my own subjects. No, gintlemen—and whether 
{ ought to bestow that respectable epithet upon you 
after yesterday's proceedings, is a matter which admits 
of diepute ;—never before has the lid of my eye been 
laid drooping, and that in such a manner that | must 

. blind to the conduct of half my pupils, whether I will 
ornot. No king can consider himself properly such, 
until after he has received the oil of consecration; but 
you, it appears, think diflerently. You have unkinged 
me first, and anointed me afterwards; but I say, no 
potentate would relish such unction, It smells con- 
foundedly of republicanism, Maybe this is what you 
understend by the Republic of Letters; but if it be, I 
would advise you to change your principles, You 
treated my ribs as if they were the ribs of a common 

‘man; my shins you took liberties wid even to exco- 

‘riation; my head you madea target of for your hardest 

’ turf; and my nose you dishonoured to my face. Was 
this ginerous ? was it discreet? was it subordinate 7 
».and, above all, was it classical? However, I will 
- show you what greatness of mind is; I will convince 
~ you that it is more noble and god-like to forgive an 
injury, or rather five dozen injurics, than to avenge 
one; when—hem—yes, I say, when I—I—might so 
easily avenge it. I now present you wid an amnesty ; 
return to your allegiance ; but‘never, while in this simi- 
; Mary, under my tuition, attimpt to take the execution 
of the laws into your own hands, THlomerians, come 
up? 
This address, into which he purposely threw a dash 
-of banter and mock gravity, delivered with the accom- 
paniments of his swelled nose and drooping eye, pa- 
, ecified his audience more readily than a serious one 
would have done. It was received without any reply 
or sywpton: of disrespect, unless the occasional squeak 
of a suppressed laugh, or the visible shaking of many 
sides with inward coavulsions, might be termed such, 

In the course of the day, it is true, their powers 

of maintaining gravity were put to a severe test, par- 
is ticularly when, while hearing a class, he began to 
adjust hie drooping eyelid, or coax back his nose into 
ite natural position, On these occasions a sudden 
pause might be noticed in the business of the class ; 
the boy’s voice who happened to read at the time 
would fail him; and on resuming his sentence by 
command of the master, it’s tone was tremulous, and 
earcely adequate to the task of repeating the words 

' Without hie bursting into laughter. ‘Tho master ob- 
served all this clearly enough, but his mind was al- 
teady mode up to take no further notice of what had 
happened. 

All this, however, conduced to render the situation 
of the poor scholar much more easy, or rather less 
penal, than it would otherwise have been. Still the 
innocent lad was on all possible occasions a butt for 
thie miscreant, ‘To miss a word wasa pretext for 
giving him a@ cruel blow. To arrive two or three 
minutee later than the appointed hour was certain on 
his part to be attended with immediate punishment. 
Jemmy bore it all with silent heroism. He shed no 
toar—he uttered no remonstrance; but under the 
anguish of pain eo barbarously inflicted, he occasionally 
looked round upon hie schoolfellows with an expres- 

. sion of silent entreaty that was seldom lost upon them. 
Cruel to him the master often was, but to inhuman 
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barbarity the large scholars never permitted him to 
descend. Whenever any of the wealthier farmers’ 
sons had neglected their lessons or deserved chavtise- 
ment, the mercenary creature substituted a joke for 
the birch; but as soon as the son of a poor man, or 
which was better still, the poor scholar, came before 
him, he transferred that punishment which thé wicked- 
ness or idlenest of respectable boys deserved, to his or 
their shoulders. For this outrageous injustice the 
hard-hearted old villain had some plausible excuse 
ready, #0 that it was in many cases diflicult for Jem- 
my's generous companions to interfere in hie behalf, 
or parry the sophistry of such a petty tyrant. 

In this miserable way did he pass over the tedious 
period of a year, going about every night in rotation 
with the scholars, and severely beaten on all possible 
occasions by the master. His conduct and manners 
won him the love and esteem of all except his tyrant 
instructor. [lis assiduity was remarkanle, and his 
progress in the «ements of English and classical 
literature surprisingly rapid. This added considerably 
to his character, and procured him additional respect. 
It was not long until he made himself useful and 
obliging to ai the boys beneath his standing in the 
school. ‘These services he rendered with an air of 
such kindness, and a grace so naturally winning, that 
the attachment of his schoolfellows increased towards 
bin from day to day. ‘Thady was his patron on all 
occasions: neither did the curate neglect him.— 
The latter was his banker, for the boy had very 
properly committed his purse to his keeping. At 
the expiration of every quarter, the schoolmaster re- 
ceived the amount of his bill, which he never failed to 
send in when due. 

Jemmy had not, during his first year's residence in 
the south, forgotten to request the kind curate’s inter- 
ference with the landlord, on behalf of his father. To 
be the instrument of restoring his family to their for- 
mer comfortable holding under Colonel B » Would 
have afforded him, without excepting the certainty of 
his own eventual success, the highest pratification.— 
Of this, however, there was no hope, and nothing 
remained for him but assiduity in his studies, and 
patience under the merciless scourge of his teacher. 
In addition to an engaging person and agreeable man- 
ners, nature had gifted him with a high order of in- 
tellect, and great powers of acquiring knowledge. The 
latter he applied to the business before him with inde- 
fatigab'e industry. ‘The school at which he settled 
was considered the first in Munster; and the master, 
notwithstanding his known severity, stood high, and 
justly so, in the opinion of the people, as an excellent 
classical and mathematical scholar. Jemmy applied 
himself to the study of both, and at the expiration of 
his second year had made such progress, that he stood 
without a rival in the school. 

It is usual, as wo have said, for the poer scholar 
to go night after night in rotation with his schoolfel- 
lows; he is particularly welcome in the houses of 
those farmers whose children are not so far advanced 
as himself. It is expected that he should instruct them 
in the evenings, and enable them to prepare their lcs- 
sons for the following day—a task which he always 
performs with pleasure, because in teaching them he 
is confirming hie own mind in the knowledge which 
he has proviously acquired. ‘Towards the end of the 
second year, however, he ceased to circulate in this 
manner. Two or three of the most independent par- 
ishioners, whose sons were only commencing their 
studies, agreed to keep him week about; an arrange- 
ment highly convenient to hin, as by that means he 
was not so frequently dragged, as he had been, to the 
remotest parts of the parish. Being an expert pen- 
man, he acted also as secretary of grievances to tho 
poor, who frequently employed him to draw up peti- 
tions tu obdurate landlords, or to their more obdurate 
agents, and letters to soldiers in all parts of the world, 
from their anxious and affectionate relations. All 





these little services he performed kindly and promptly ; 
many a blessing was fervently invoked upon bis head ; 
the ‘good word’ and ‘thoprayer’ were ail they could 
afford, os they said, ‘to the bouchal dhas oge® that 
tuck the world an’ him for sake o’ the larnin’, an’ that 
hasn't the kindlincss o’ the mother’s breath an’ the 
mother's band near him, the crathur.’ 

About the middle of the third year he was once 
more thrown upon the general hospitality of the peo- 
ple. The three farmers with whom he had lived for 
the preceding six months emigrated to America, as 
did many others of that class which, in this country, 
most nearly approximate to the substantial yeowanry 
of England. ‘The little purse, too, which he had 
placed in the hands of the kind priest, was exhausted ; 
a season of famine, sickness and general distress, lad 
ect in; and the master, on understanding that he was 
without money, became diabolically savage. In short, 
the boy's difficulties increased to a perplexing degree. 
Even ‘Vhady and his grown companions, who weually 
interposed in his behalf when the mast: r became ex- 
cessive in correcting him, bad left the schoo!, and now 
the prospect before him was dark and cheerless indeed. 
For a few months longer, however, he struggled on, 
meeting every difficulty with meek endurance. Since 
his very boyhood he had reverenced the sanctions of 
religion, and was actuated by a ‘strong devotional 
spirit. He trusted in God, and worshipped him night 
and morning with a sincere heart. 

At this crisis he was certainly an object of pity ; his 
clothes, which for some time before were reduced to 
tatters, he had replaced by a cast-off coat and small 
clothes, a present from his friend the curate, who never 
abandoned him. This worthy young man could not 
afford him money, for as he had but fifty pounds ae 
year, with which to clothe, subsist himself, keep a 
horse, and pay rent, it was hardly to be expected that 
his benevolence could be extensive. In addition to 
this, famine and contagivus disease raged with formi- 
dable violence in the parish; so that the claims upon 
his bounty of hundreds who lay huddled together in 
cold cabins, in out-houses, and even behind ditches, 
were incessant as well as heart-rending. The number 
of interments that took place daily in the parish was 
awful; nothing could be seen but funerals attended 
by groups of ragged and emaciated creatures, from 
whose hollow eyes gleamed forth the woliish fire of 
famine, The wretched mendicants were countless, 
and the number of coffins that lay on the public roads 
—where, attended by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased, they had been placed for the purpose of pro- 
curing charity—were greater than ever had been re- 
membered by the oldest inhabitant. 

Such was the state of the parish when our poor 
echolar complained one day in school of severe illness. 
The early symptoms of the prevailing epidemic were 
well known, and, on examining more closely into his 
situation, it was clear, that, according to the plirase- 
ology of the people, he had ‘got the faver on his back’ 
— had caught ‘a heavy load of the faver.’ The Irish 
are particularly apprehensive of contasious maladies 
The moment it had been discovered that Jemmy was 
infected, his schoolfellows avoided him with a feeling 
of terror scarcely credible, and the inhuman master 
was delighted at any circumstance, however calami- 
tous, that might efford him a pretext for driving the 
friendless youth outof the school. ‘Take, ‘said he, ‘every 
thing belongin’ to you out of my establisiment: you 
were always a plague to me, but now more than ever. 
Be quick, sarra, and nidificate for yourself somewhere 
else. Do you want to translate my siminary into an 
hospital, and myself into Lozarus, as president? Go 
off, you wild goose, and conjugate agroto wherever 
you find a convenient spot to Jo it in.’ 

The poor boy silently, and with difficulty, arose, 


*The pretty young boy. Boy in Ireland does not always 
imply youth, 
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collected his books, and slinging on his satchel, looked 
to his school/ellows, as if he had said, ‘which of you 
will ailord mv a place where to lay my aching head 1’ 
All, however, kept aloof from him j—he had caught 
the contagion, and the contagion, they knew, had 
swept the people away in vast numbers, 

Atlength bespoke: ‘1s there any boy among you,’ 
he inquired, ‘ who will bring me home? You know 
{ ama stranger, an’ fur from my own, God help me!’ 

This was followed bya profound silence. Not 
one of those who had so often befriended him, or who 
would on uny other occasion share their bed and their 
last morsel with him, would even touch his person 
much less allow him, when thus plague-stricken, to 
take shelter under their roof. Such are the effects of 
sellishness, when it is opposed only by the force of 
those natural qualities that ere not elevated into a 
sense of duty by clear and profound views of christian 
truth. [tis one thing to perform a kind action froin 
constitutional impulse, and another to perform it asa 
duty, perhaps contrary to that impulse. 

Jemmy on finding himeelf avoided like a Hebrew 
leper of old, silently left the school, and walked on 
without knowing whither he should ultimately direct 
his steps. Ee thought of his friend the priest, but 
the distance between him and his place of abode was 


greater, he felt, than his illness would permit him to" 


travel. He walked on, therefore, in such a state of 
misery and dereliction as can scarcely be conceived 
much less described. Elis head ached excessively, an 
intense pain shot like death pangs through his lower 
back and loins, his face was flushed, and his head 
giddy. In this state he proceeded without money or 
friends, without a house to shelter him, a bed on 
which to lie, far from his own relations, and with 
the prospect of death under circumstances peculiarly 
dreadful, before him! He tottered on, however, the 
earth, as he imagined, reeling under him; the heavens, 
he thought, streaming with fire, and the earth indis- 
Home, the paradise of the ab- 
sent—bome, the heaven of the affections—with all its 
tenderness and blessed sympathies, rushed upon his 
heart. [lis father’s deep but quiet kindness, his mo- 
ther’s sedulous love; his brothera—all that they hod 
been to him—these, with their thousand heart-stir- 
Ting associations, started into life before him again 
andagain. Buthe was now ill, and the mother—ah! 
the enduring sense of that mother’s love placed her 
brightest, and strongest, and tenderest, in the far and 
distant group which his imagination bodied forth. 

‘Mother!’ he exclaimed, ‘oh, mother, why—why 
did | ever lave you? Mother! the son you loved is 
dyin’ without a kind word—lonely and neglected ina 
strange land! Oh, my own mother! why did I ever 
lave you 7’ 

The conflict between his illness and his affections 
overcame him: he staggered—he grasped as if for as- 
sistance at the vacant air—he fell, and lay for some 
time in a state of insensibility. 

‘The season was then that of midsummer, and early 
meadows were falling before the scythe. As the boy 
sank to the earth, a few labourers were cating their 
scanty dinner at bread and milk so ncar him, that on- 
ly a dry low ditch ran betweenhimandthem, They 
had heard his words indistinctly, and one of them was 
putting the milk-bottle to his lips, when, attracted by 
the voice, he looked in the direction of the speaker, 
and saw him fall. Theyimmediately recognised ‘the 
poor scholar,’ and in a moment were attempting to re- 
cover him. 

‘ Why thin, my poor fellow, what's a shaughran 
wid youT’ 

Jemmy stared for a moment about him, and asked, 
‘Where am 1? 

*Faitha, thin you're in Rory Connor's field, widin 
a few perches of the high road. But what ails you, 
poor boy 1—it is sick you are?’ 


‘Ibis he replied; ‘1 bave got the faver. I had to 





lave school; none o’ them would take me home, an’ I 
doubt | must die in a Christian country, undher the 
open canopy of heaven. Oh, for God's sake don't 
lave me! Bring me to some hospital, or into the next 
town, where people may know that i'm sick, an’ 
maybe some kind Christian will relieve me’ 

The moment he inentioned ‘ Fever,’ the men invo- 
luntarily drew back, after having laid him reclining 
against the green ditch. 

‘Thin thundher and turf, what's to be done?’ ex- 
claimed one of them, thrusting his spread fingers into 
his hair. ‘Is the poor boy to die without help among 
Christyeens like uz?’ 

The story of the poor scholar’s sufferings nced be 
pursucd no farther. Lie excited the compassion of 
some kind-hearted individuals, who took care of him 
till he recovered. He returned to Munster, and by 
means of his early friend, the curate, the story of nis 
father's wrongs, and bis own virtuous endeavours to 
procure education so as to enable him to rescue his pa- 
rents from poverty, were made known to Col. B ’ 
the proprietor of the estate on which he was born. Old 
Dominick M’Evoy, his father, was restored to his 
farm. Jemmy also was made happy in being sent at 
the colonel’s expense, first to a boarding school, and 
next to college, where he completed his education, 

After a lapse of years, he resolved on returning to 
his native home to see his parents. He travelled 
slowly, and, as every well-known hill or lake appeared 
to him, bis heart beat quickly, his memory gave up 
its early stores, and his affections prepared themselves 
for the trial that was before theun. 

‘It is better for me not to arrive,’ thought he, ‘until 
the family shall have returned from their daily labour, 
and are collected about the hearth.’ 

In the meantime, many an impression of profound 
and fervid piety came over hii, when be reflected up- 
or. the incontrovertible proots of providential protec- 
tion and interference, which had been, during his ab- 
sence from home, under his struggles, and in his good 
fortune, so clearly loid before him. ‘ Deep,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘is the gratitude | owe to God for this; may 
I never forget to acknowledge it |’ 

It was now about seven o’clock; the ovening was 
calm, and the sun shone with that clear amber light 
which gives warmth, and the power of exciting tender- 
ness, to natural scenery. He had already gained the 
ascent which commanded a view of the rich sweep of 
country that reposed below. There it lay —his native 
home—his native parish—bathed in the light and 
glory of the hour. Its fields were green—its rivers 
shining like loosened silver—its meadows already 
atudded with hay-cocks, ite green pastures covered 
with sheep, and its unruffled lakes reflecting the hills 
under which they lay. Here and therea gentleman's 
residence rose among the distant trees, and well did 
he recognise the church spire that cut into the western 
sky on his right. tis trae, nothing of the grandeur 
and magnificence of nature was there; every thing 
was simple in its beauty. The quiet charm, the se- 
rene light, the air of happiness and peace that reposed 
upon all he saw, stirred up a thousand tender feelings 
ina heart whose gentle character resembled that of 
the prospect which it felt so exquisitely, “The smoke 
of a few farm-touses and cottages rose in blue grace- 
ful columns to the air, giving just that appearance of 
life which wae necessary ; and a figure or two, with 
lengthened shadows, moved across the Gelds and mea- 
dows a little below where he stood. 

But our readers need not be told that there was one 
spot which, beyond all others, rivetted his attention, 
On that spot hie eager eye rested long and intensely. 
The spell of ite remembrance had clung to his early 
heart! he hed never seen it in his dreama without 
weeping ; and often had the agitation of bis imaginary 
sorrow awoke him with his eye-lashes steeped in tears, 
He looked down on it steadily. At length he was 
moved with a strong sensation like grief: he sobbed 





twice or thrice, and the tears rolled in showers from 
his eyes. His gathering affections were relieved by 
this; he felt lighter, ond in the same slow manner 
rode onward to his father's house, 

To thie there were two modes of access; one by a 
paved bridle-way, or boreen, that ran up directly be 
fore the door—the other by a green lane, that diverged 
from the borcen about a furlong below the house, He 
took the latter, certain that the family could not no 
tice his appreach, nor hear the noise of hix horse’s 
footsteps, until he could arrive at the very threshold. 

On dismounting, he felt that he could scarcely walk. 
He approached the door, however, as eleadily as he 
could. Le entered—and the family, who had just 
finished their supper, rose up, asa mark of their re 
spect to the stranger, 

‘Is this,’ he inquired, ‘the house in which Domb 
nick M'‘Evoy lives 7’ 

‘That's my name, Sir,’ revlied Dominick. 

* The family, | trust, aro—all—well? i have been 
desired—but no—no—I cannot—I cannot—ratucrt 
MOTHER !’ 

‘I's him? ehrieked the mother—‘ It’s himseif}— 
Jemmy"’ 

*Jemmy! Jemmy !!’ shouted the father, with a cry 
of joy which might be heard far beyond the house. 

‘ Jemmy !—our poor Jemmy !—Jemmy !!’ exclaim- 
ed his brothere and sieter, 

‘ Asy, chiidhre,’ said the father—‘ asy ; let the mo 
ther to him—let herto him. Who hos the right that 
she has ?—Vara, asthore—Vara, think of yourself. 
God of heaven! whatis comin’ over her 7—Her brain's 
turned !’ 

‘Father, don’t remove her,’ said the son. ‘Leave 
her arms where they are; it’s long since they encim 
cled my neck before. Often—often would i have 
given the wealth of the universe to be encircled in my 
blessed and beloved mother's arms! Yes, yesl~ 
Weep, my father—weep, each of you. You eve those 
tears ;—consider them as a proof that 1 have never 
forgotten you! Beloved mother; recollect yourself; 
she knows me not—her eyes wander!—I fear the 
shock haa been too much for her. Place a chair at. 
the door, and I will bring her to the air.’ 

After considerable effort, the mother’s faculties were 
restored so far as to be merely conscious that our hero 
was her son. She had not yet shed a tear, but now 
she surveyed his countenance, smiled, end named him, 
placed her hands upon him, and examined his dress 
with a singular blending of conflicting emotions, Lut 
still without being thoroughly collected. 

She smiled—but only fora moment. She looked 
at him. laid his head upon her bosom, bedewed his 
face with her tears, and muttered out, in a kind of 
swect, musical cadence, the Irish cry of joy. 

We are incapable of describing this scene further. 
Our readers must be contented to know, that the de 
light and happiness of our hero's whole family were 
complete. Their son, after mony years of toil and 
struggle, had at ‘ength succeeded, by a virtuous course 
of action, inraising them from poverty to comfort, and 
in effecting his own object, which was, to become a 
member of the priesthood. During all his trials he 
never failed to rely on God ; and it is seldom that thor 
who rely upon Elim, when striving to attain a laude 
ble purpose, are ever ultimately diseppointed. 

We regret to inform our readers that the poor scho 
Jar is dead! Te did not, in fact, long survive the ac 
complishment of his wishes. But as we had the par 
ticulars of his story from his nearest friends, we thought, 
his virtues of tooexalted a nature to pass into oblivien 
without some record, however humble, LHe dics «« 
he had lived—the friend of God and of man. 
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